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I.  Introduction 

Like  many  cities  that  are  facing  increasing  demand  in  afTbrdable  housing 
stock,  Boston  is  no  exception.  In  the  past,  the  concept  of  affordable  housing 
has  always  been  under  constant  exploration  and  revision,  but  the  effort  is 
often  paralleled  by  failures  in  past  attempts.  The  causes  of  failures  are 
numerous,  among  which  are  social  stigma  associated  with  affordable 
housing,  also  referred  to  as  low-income  housing,  budget  constraint, 
incapabilities  to  institute  appropriate  policies  to  regulate  housing  stock,  a 
lack  of  recognition  of  the  concerns  of  various  social  stratas  involved,  etc. 

In  most  cases,  the  fundamental  cause  lies  in  the  fact  that  public 
institutions  in  charge  fall  short  of  the  capability  to  orchestrate  the  complex 
process  of  implementation.  The  agencies  appointed  are  handicapped  by 
external  restrictions  and  pressures  from  the  wide  public,  and  the  situation 
is  further  worsened  by  an  apparent  gap  in  communication  between 
implementors  and  beneficiaries.  As  a  result,  housing  agencies  have  failed 
to  generate  the  right  combination  of  policies  that  is  vital  in  ensuring  the 
success  of  the  project.  In  short,  the  failures  arise  out  of  the  shortfall  of  two 
components—physical  design  and  the  strategy  making.  The  more 
disappointing  the  result,  the  more  easily  the  state  and  local  governmental 
agencies  become  trapped  by  the  popular  belief  that  inner  city  low  income 
housing  just  won't  work  in  the  cultural  context  of  U.S  where  ideal  homes 
are  out  in  the  suburb.  Afterall,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  the 
creation  of  inner  city  ghettos  labeled  with  poverty.  It  also  seems  to  be 
inevitable  that  poverty  be  accompanied  by  social  degeneration  and 
segregation  which  creates  a  vicious  cycle  that  entraps  its  victims.  It  is  very 
easy  for  public  and  private  sectors  to  feel  helpless  and  disillusioned  about 
the  formidable  problem  that  awaits  to  be  solved. 

However,  with  the  beginning  of  the  90's,  there  seems  to  be  a  changing 
mentality  towards  public  housing.  The  real  change  started  in  the  mid-80's 
initiated  by  the  construction  of  the  Tent  City  mixed  housing  project.  The 
project  stands  as  an  unprecedented  achievement  marked  by  the  role  of  the 
private  developer  that  was  instrumental  in  combining  community  interests 
and  support  with  the  government  bodies.   It  will  be  useful  to  understand  the 


environment  which  Tent  City  operates  in  order  to  fully  appreciate  its 
innovative  measures. 


IL  Background 

(A)  A  Brief  Survev  of  Housing  Development  in  South-End 
Boston  city  has  made  concentrated  effort  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  low- 
income  families  and  it  is  willing  to  match  the  BRA  record  against  the 
metropolitan  area  as  a  whole.  A  large  portion  of  housing  stock  is  found  in 
the  South-End,  which  in  recent  years  has  undergone  redevelopment 
particularly  in  land  owned  by  BRA.  In  1987,  37%  of  the  housing  stock  were 
either  owned  by  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  or  publicly  assisted  (2/5/91, 
Pat  Cusick).  The  overall  housing  stock  is  constantly  changing  through 
conversions,  rehabilitation  and  new  constructions. 

The  largest  category  of  affordable  housing  is  subsidized  housing.  There  are 
three  basic  types  of  subsidized  housing—subsidized  new  construction. 
subsidized  rehabilitation  and  existing  stock.  All  three  types  take  advantage 
of  HUD  (  Housing  and  Urban  Development)  programs.  The  affordable  new 
construction  and  rehabilitated  units  were  made  possible  when  HUD 
provided  below  market  rate  (BMIR)  mortgage  to  private  developers  to 
induce  the  construction  of  affordable  housing.  These  units  are  now 
commonly  known  as  expiring  use  because  the  terms  of  BMIR  mortgages 
allows  them  to  return  to  the  fair  market  rent  stock.  Most  subsidized  units 
are  due  to  expire  20  years  after  the  date  of  occupancy.  A  good  illustration  is 
Castle  Square  in  South-End,  which  was  first  occupied  in  1967.  Upon 
expiration,  a  non-profit  company  bought  the  property  in  order  to  maintain 
its  affordability.  However  not  all  expiring  use  units  will  remain  affordable. 
The  other  type  of  affordable  units  are  the  existing  stock  that  takes  advantage 
of  federal  and  state  certificate  programs.  These  programs  were  designed  to 
increase  tenant  mobility.  Certificate  holders  find  a  unit  that  meet  HUD  or 
state  guidelines  and  pay  30%  for  HUD  or  25%  for  state  program  of  their 
income,  and  appropriate  agency  would  pay  the  difference  between  that  and 
the  fair  market  rent(FMR). 


Another  category  of  affordable  housing  is  commonly  known  as  publicly- 
assisted  housing.  Some  people  also  refer  to  subsidized  housing  as  publicly- 
assisted  housing.  This  type  of  housing  is  usually  developed  by  non-profit 
organization  or  private  developers  who  have  to  provide  affordable  housing 
in  order  to  have  development  rights  to  their  projects.  The  financing  of  these 
developments,  especially  the  more  recent  ones  are  complicated  due  to  the 
limited  availability  of  federal  funding.  Each  development  typically  has 
multiple  sources  of  funding  in  the  forms  of  BMIR  mortgages,  direct 
subsidies,  certificate,  syndications  and  others. 

(Refer  to  Table  1  and  2) 

Upon  close  examination  of  housing  development,  one  notices  a  distinct 
efFect  the  availability  of  different  types  of  government  funds  has  on  these 
development.  In  the  40's,  large  scale  public  housing  projects  were  built.  In 
the  60's,  two  experimental  development  took  place,  a  subsidized  new 
construction  for  families  and  an  elderly  building,  both  are  in  the  Castle 
Square  site.  Many  were  replicated  in  the  early  70's.  Beginning  in  the  mid- 
70's,  new  construction  activities  curtailed  largely  due  to  the  shrinking  land 
supply  and  the  lack  of  federal  funding  for  such  developments.  Effort  to 
increase  affordable  housing  was  directed  to  rehabilitation  of  existing  FMR 
units.  Between  1978  to  1984,  no  materials  is  found  from  BRA  to  cover 
development  activities  during  the  period.  This  is  the  period  of 
"Massachusetts  Miracle"  where  unemployment  was  low,  wage  rates  were 
high  and  property  value  appreciating.  Much  of  the  effort  seems  to  have 
been  directed  towards  FMR  and  luxury  housing.  The  Reagan  era  of  "New 
Federalism"  which  presupposes  that  state  and  local  government  were  to 
shoulder  a  greater  burden  of  their  economic  development  activities.  Other 
than  starting  a  gradual  cutback  in  state  fund,  the  City  of  Boston  has  also 
made  an  effort  to  raise  money  for  affordable  housing  largely  through  the 
Linkage  program,  whereby  commercial  and  office  developers,  in  effect,  pay 
a  tax  to  the  Linkage  fund  for  development  rights. 

By  the  time  of  the  Tent  City  development,  large  grants  from  state  and  local 
agencies  were  still  able  to  be  secured  to  make  the  project  launch  possible. 
However,  this  does  not  guarantee  grants  for  future  development.    In  fact. 


Tent  City  has  a  long  and  rich  history,  backed  up  by  strong  neighborhood 
organizations.   It  has  been  an  anomaly  of  the  1980's  housing  development. 

(B)  The  Development  History  of  Tent  Citv 

Contrary  to  most  housing  development  that  are  initiated  by  government 
agencies(Castle  Square  &Harbor  Point)  or  religious 
organizations(Cathedral  Housing  in  South-End),  Tent  City  actually 
emerged  from  the  grass  roots,  from  the  midst  of  concerned  South-Enders 
who  are  burdened  with  preserving  neighborhood  characteristics  and  a 
balanced  supply  of  housing  for  the  lower  income  group. 

Since  1965,  with  HUD's  approval  of  the  South  End  Urban  Renewal  Plan,  the 
city  of  Boston  has  sought  to  develop  housing  opportunities  on  the  project 
site,  identified  as  parcels  llA  and  IIB  in  the  plan.  However,  as  the  City 
held  title  to  less  than  one  half  of  the  property  and  the  financial  resources 
needed  to  obtain  and  develop  the  remaining  parcels  were  unavailable,  the 
fulfillment  of  the  renewal  plan  for  this  site  has  been  subject  to  numerous 
setbacks.  Angry  over  the  City's  lack  of  progress  towards  providing 
affordable  housing  opportunities,  South  End  residents  occupied  the  project 
site  in  1968  and  erected  a  "Tent  City"  to  dramatize  the  issue.  In  response, 
the  City  reaffirmed  its  commitment  to  provide  affordable  housing 
opportunities  on  the  site. 

It  was  not  until  the  fall  of  1974  when  a  proposal  to  construct  an  18-story 
luxury  apartment  building  was  disclosed.  This  proposal  was  protested  by 
the  South  End  Project  Area  Committee(SEPAC),  the  elected  urban  renewal 
review  board  in  the  South  End,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Tent  City 
Task  Force.  This  Task  Force,  a  subcommittee  of  SEPAC,  was  charged  with 
developing  guidelines  for  development  of  the  Tent  City  site.  The  guidelines 
resulting  from  the  Task  Force  were  approved  by  SEPAC  in  1978. 

By  1979,  SEPAC  established  the  Tent  City  Corporation  (TCC)  in  1979. 
Subsequently,  the  TCC  entered  into  partnership  with  Macomber 
Development  and  Housing  Associates  and  sought  designation  from  the 
BRA  as  developer  of  the  Tent  City  site.  In  conjunction  with  the  application 
of  right  of  development,  also  in  1980,  the  Urban  Development  Authority 


Grant(UDAG)  application  for  Copley  Place  was  filed.  Community 
opposition  to  this  project,  which  was  perceived  as  having  a  negative  impact 
on  low  and  moderate  income  families,  led  to  a  reaffirmation  of  the  City's 
commitment  to  providing  affordable  housing  on  the  Tent  City  site  and 
assurances  that  a  UDAG  application  would  be  submitted  for  this  project. 

PL  Description  of  the  Proposed  Pix)iect 

(A)  Goals  and  Objectives 

The  primary  objective  for  the  City  of  Boston  and  South  End  community  to 
develop  affordable  housing  on  the  Tent  City  site,  is  to  offset  the  long  term 
displacement  of  South  End  residents  that  has  been  occurring  due  to 
escalating  housing  prices.  Along  with  the  proposal  of  270  units  of  housing 
for  a  variety  of  income  groups,  particularly  moderate-income  households, 
the  development  simultaneously  eliminates  the  underutilized  and  blighted 
condition  of  the  Tent  City  site.  It  also  seeks  to  provide  new  jobs  through  an 
expansion  of  economic  activity  of  adjacent  commercial  uses. 

Subsequently,  the  Tent  City  Corporation,  the  BRA,  and  the  Neighborhood 
Development  and  Employment  Agency  have  entered  into  an  Employment 
Initiative  Agreement  for  the  Tent  City  development.  This  agreement, 
consistent  with  policies  of  the  City  of  Boston,  gives  employment  preference 
to  residents  of  the  City,  low  and  moderate  income  persons,  minorities,  and 
women.  In  addition,  to  mitigate  the  loss  of  existing  commercial  uses,  the 
approximately  7,500  sq  ft  of  proposed  commercial  space  should  be  generally 
leased  to  businesses  which  serve  neighborhood  needs  (eg.  convenience 
stores,  personal  service  businesses,  etc.) 

In  terms  of  the  architectural  design  objectives.  Tent  City  aims  to  provide  an 
interesting  architectural  transition  from  the  historic  character  and 
residential  scale  of  the  South  End  and  the  commercial  mid-rise  scale  of 
Copley  Place  and  the  Copley  Square  retail  area.  From  the  photographs 
taken  from  site  visit,  the  concept  has  worked  well.  The  massing  decreases 
in  height  progressively  away  from  the  Copley  Complex.  The  unit  types 
correspond  to  the  massing.  The  high-rise  house  the  1-2  bedroom  units 
whereas  the  3-4  room  units  are  found  in  the  town  house  units  that  fi-ont  the 


periphery  of  the  site.  This  arrangement  reflects  the  consideration  of  the 
architect  and  planners  to  place  larger  family  types  closer  to  the  ground  and 
thus  to  minimize  usage  of  elevators  by  children.  Other  design  guidelines 
which  will  not  be  described  in  detail  here  will  be  in  accordance  to  the 
Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Authority(MHFA)  guidelines  for  bedroom 
sizes,  allowable  common  living  space  square  footage,  fenestrations  etc. 

(B)    Innovative  Measures  and  Financing  Terms. 

1.  Relocation  I  Dislocation  Program 

Impacts  associated  with  the  relocation  of  existing  residents  can  be 
mitigated  through  implementation  of  an  appropriate  relocation  program. 
The  guidelines  are  as  follows: 

•  Timely  distribution  of  information  to  those  affected, 

•  official  notification  regarding  displacement/relocation, 

•  relocation  services,  and 

•  relocation  benefits  (moving  costs;  replacement  housing  payments). 
Relocation  services  will  also  be  provided.  Services  will  include  housing 
counselling,  assistance  in  applying  for  federally-assisted  mortgages  or 
rental  housing,  inspection  of  housing  to  insure  that  it  meets  housing  codes, 
and  referrals  to  suitable  affordable  housing  in  location  of  their  choice.  The 
relocation  services  will  be  either  provided  by  Tent  City,  or  BRA.  Similarly, 
dislocation  impacts  to  existing  businesses  will  be  mitigated  through  a 
relocation  program.  The  BRA  guidelines  for  business  relocation  are 
included  within  the  Tent  City  UDAG  application.  Features  of  the 
guidelines  include  assistance  in  finding  a  new  location,  moving  expense 
reimbursement,  procedural  information  assistance,  and  loan  opportunities 
for  small  businesses. 

2.  Incorporation  of  existing  buildings  through  rehabilitation 

As  a  departure  from  the  autonomous  total  scale  planning  philosophy  of  the 
60's  and  70's,  the  Tent  City  seeks  to  combine  and  continue  the  existing 
architectural  styles  through  its  attempt  to  incorporate  some  old  row  house 
types  into  the  new  proposal.  The  shaded  corner  block(at  the  corner  of 
Columbus  Avenue  and  Yartmouth  Street)  will  be  preserved  and 
rehabilitated.  (Refer  to  illustration  C) 


3.   Mixed  Income  as  Ways  to  Overcome  Social  Stigma 

Past  experience  clearly  demonstrates  that  most  fully  subsidized 
developments  have  had  considerable  difficulty  maintaining  long-term 
social  and  financial  stability.  A  major  problem  arises  out  of  severe 
underestimation  of  operating  costs  on  the  part  of  developers.  This 
escalation  of  operating  costs  is  due  to  a  combination  of  inflation,  poor 
construction  and  unexpectedly  serious  wear  and  tear  or  turnover. 
Therefore  a  portion  of  market  rate  housing  is  designated  in  order  to 
guarantee  a  feasible  and  realistic  income  mix  over  an  extended  period  of 
time.   This  concept  achieves  three  purposes-- 

•  It  takes  the  burden  off  the  shoulders  of  public  sector  in  providing 
grants  and  loans  upfront  for  construction.  As  studies  show  that  a 
more  desirable  result  is  achieved  with  orientation  towards  consumer 
subsidies  as  opposed  to  producer(developer)  subsidies.  Hence  more 
attention  to  create  other  forms  of  subsidies  is  encouraged,  such  as 
rental  subsidies. 

•  Private  developers  will  be  encouraged  to  undertake  housing 
development  without  the  presupposition  that  such  task  is 
money  losing.   In  exchange  to  rights  of  developing  prime  site, 
adequate  profit  can  still  be  reaped  provided  a  good  strategy  in  mixed 
income  units  is  pursued.   This  can  invariably  begin  the  shifting 
trend  of  public  sector  as  solely  responsible  for  the  affordable  housing 
provision  to  the  shoulders  of  the  private  developers.  Despite 
encouraging  development  participation  from  the  private 

sector,  government  should  not  be  viewed  as  out  of  the  scene  of 
activities.    Instead  public  agencies  should  ensure  smooth 
process  of  development  by  provision  of  guidance  and  timely 
assistance,  especially  in  assembling  parcels  for  the  development 
proposal,  which  may  sometimes  involve  exercise    of  eminent 
domain. 

•  It  will  enhance  the  image  of  the  project  through  elimination  of 
social  stigma  that  often  accompanies  affordable  housings. 
Hopefully  through  a  balanced  mix  of  all  income  types,  one  can 


avoid  the  formation  of  a  ghettos  that  often  leads  to  breeding  areas  of 
crimes. 


As  proposed,  25%  of  the  units  will  serve  low-income  households,  50%  serve 
moderate  income  households,  while  the  remainder  will  be  market  rate 
units.  Apartment  of  all  sizes,  from  one  bedroom  to  four-bedroom  units,  will 
be  available  to  households  in  each  income  group;  and  the  income  groups 
will  be  scattered  throughout  the  development  so  that  no  one  area  of  the 
project  is  labelled  as  exclusively  low  income  or  market  rate.  Unit  of  all 
sizes  will  be  available  to  each  income  group  so  that  particular  income  group 
concentrations  do  not  develop  in  a  single  area  of  Tent  City. 


4.   Financing 

Various  federal  Housing  has  been  sought  in  order  to  make  this  project 
possible.  Construction  for  the  project  is  sought  through  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  via  an  Urban  Development  Action 
Grant  (UDAG)  of  $3,030,000  (Original  application  was  twice  the  amount). 
Other  sources  of  funding  include: 

Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency  (Sharp  funds) 

Executive  Office  of  Communities  and  Development 

City  of  Boston  (Neighborhood  Development  funds) 

As  mentioned  before,  these  funds  were  granted  on  the  basis  of  the  project 
feasibility  with  the  bonus  of  neighborhood  support.  Furthermore,  the 
project  throughout  its  history  has  received  wide  attention  from  the  public, 
which  has  added  pressure  to  the  public  bodies  to  grant  conveniences. 


IV.  Significance  of  Tent  Citv  and  Its  Impact  on  the  Future  Housing 
Provision  PoUcies 

(A)  The  Facility  of  Neighborhood  Participation 

Tent  City  Corporation  is  the  main  driving  force  behind  the  huge  task  of  this 
long  time  public-private  joint  venture.  The  corp.  consist  of  activists 
intending  to  push  the  restoration  of  lost  housing  stock  through  urban 
renewal  (  Dan  Ocasio,  5/14/91).  Its  members  consist  of  people  such  as  Ken 
Krueger,  Mill  King,  Harris  Meier,  who  are  all  prominent  South-End 
figures.  Together  they  formed  a  strong  coalition  to  press  for  request  of 
development  right,  loans  and  grants.  The  UDIC  grant  which  the  group 
secured  was  near  the  last  source  of  its  type  to  be  given  away.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  lesson  learnt  from  the  experience  is  how  community  organizations 
can  act  as  an  instrumental  force  in  orchestrating  the  vast  complexity  of 
issues  in  places  where  governmental  bodies  have  failed.  This  process  of 
development  is  marked  by  integrity  in  decision  making,  innovative 
perception  of  old-time  problems  to  better  meet  current  concerns,  and 
sincere  consideration  for  low  income  population,  the  representative 
members  of  which  share  seats  in  the  corporation  themselves. 

The  formation  of  community  organizations  has  facilitated  discussions  and 
feedbacks  for  similar  future  undertakings.  The  hierarchy  of  structures  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Town  Meeting  Concept 

Local  residents  also  indicate  preference  for  loosely  structured  "town 
meeting"  system  for  decision  making.  This  process  allows  practice  of 
democracy  by  achieving  concensus  prior  to  decision  making  at  various 
stages. 

2.  Development  Policy  Plan  "working  group" 

It  is  a  specially  appointed  working  group  of  neighbors  to  closely  monitor  the 
development  process  through  collaborations  in  plan  preparation.  Its 
advantage  is  involvement  of  more  South-Enders  in  the  planning  stage. 


3.  Ad.  Hoc  Subcommittee 

Appointed  by  working  group  to  study  various  issues  or  resolve  particular 
conflicts  or  controversies.  BRA  will  assist  them  by  presenting  information, 
baseline  data  or  other  resources  to  members  upon  request. 

(B)   Impact  on  BRA's  Housing  Provision  Policies 

The  new  undertakings  by  private  developers  has  major  influence  on  BRA's 
revised  policies  on  future  affordable  housing  development.  The  following 
list  covers  some  which  clearly  reflect  their  sources  of  origin. 

1.  Direct  Housing  Allowances 

This  is  proposed  as  an  alternative  to  construction  mortgage  interest  subsidy 
which  is  aimed  to  benefit  consumers  directly.  Under  this  program,  each 
household  would  receive  a  monthly  rent  certificate  worth  the  difference 
between  what  the  family  can  afford  to  spend  on  rent  (based  on  a  percentage 
of  its  income)  and  the  cost  of  standard  housing  in  the  private  market.  The 
family  would  then  seek  its  own  housing  in  the  private  market  and  use  the 
certificate  for  partial  payment. 

2.  Future  Development  Must  Guarantee  A  Long-Term  Income  Mix 

3.  Innovative  Programs  For  Moderate  Income  Homeownership 

The  BRA  is  now  providing,  for  the  first  time,  homeownership  opportunities 
for  South  End  families  whose  annual  incomes  fall  between  $10,000  and 
$15,000.  BRA  has  been  working  closely  with  the  Tent  City  Task  Force  in 
putting  this  program  together 

4.  Section  8  Rental  Assistance 


V.  Conrhision 

The  success  of  Tent  City  inevitably  raises  a  crucial  question— should  future 
development   follow    this   model?    Is    it   more    appropriate    for   private 


corporations  to  assume  the  role  of  developer  for  the  housing  stock  since 
they  seem  to  tackle  the  problem  better? 

In  answering  these  questions,  one  must  bear  in  mind  the  context  and 
constituents  that  ensured  the  success  of  Tent  City.  A  close  examination  of 
the  components  of  success  will  reveal  the  fact  that  such  model  is  hard  to 
duplicate  under  a  different  circumstance. 

The  first  component  is  the  prime  location  of  the  site.  The  irony  exists  that 
even  though  the  development  had  come  about  out  of  protest  against 
neighborhood  invasion  of  Copley  Square  development,  Copley  Square  ended 
up  being  the  economic  guarantee  for  the  sell  out  of  the  market  rate  units 
mixed  in  the  moderate  and  low  income  units.  As  a  norm,  subsidized 
housing  usually  occupy  less  marketable  site,  as  many  located  in  Dorchester 
and  Lower  Roxbury  areas  are.  It  almost  never  add  value  to  the  area  by  its 
construction.  Often  the  opposite  tends  to  be  true  in  a  society  plagued  by  the 
connotations  associated  with  low  income  housing.  Therefore  if  Tent  City 
were  to  be  erected  in  a  less  valuable  site,  the  market  rate  units  would  face 
problems  of  sell  out  rate.  This  concern,  however,  should  not  discredit  the 
distinct  example  of  Tent  City  as  a  demonstration  of  the  possibility  of 
associating  subsidized  housing  with  anything  desirable--economically  and 
aesthetically. 

The  second  component  is  the  dedication  of  the  residents  in  devoting  their 
time  in  endless  meetings  among  the  community  representatives  and  with 
the  city's  mayor.  This  calls  for  a  very  special  mix  of  neighborhood 
representatives,  plus  a  richly  diversified  demographics  which  is  inherent 
in  the  spirit  of  South-End.  Only  a  historically  captivating  city  can  entail 
such  a  strong  neighborhood  support  in  retaining  its  very  special  character. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  seldom  the  case  of  most  housing  project  neighborhood. 

The  third  component  is  an  understanding  and  willing  local  government  to 
see  the  project  happen.  The  city  has  gone  to  the  extent  of  funding  a  large 
part  of  construction  which  forms  the  equity  for  financing.  As  previously 
pointed,  this  is  not  likely  to  continue  due  to  a  shortage  in  federal  support 
and  the  current  economic  downturn  in  Boston  area.     The  limitation  in 


funds  will  undoubtedly  affect  the  quality  of  housing  stock  to  be  built— one 
other  important  factor  for  the  high  satisfaction  of  its  tenants. 

In  conclusion,  Tent  City,  as  a  joint  Public-Private  partnership  endeavor, 
has  treaded  on  new  frontiers  of  solving  the  problem  of  affordable  housing. 
Its  achievement  is  a  pride  for  the  City,  injecting  a  new  sustaining  hope  in 
continuing  the  affordable  housing  industry.  But  it  in  no  way  presents  as 
the  ideal  model  for  replication,  though  it  does  have  a  profound  impact  in 
policy  improvement.  Its  contribution  should  be  evaluated  against  its 
context,  and  its  lessons  should  not  be  taken  literally.  One  should  recognize 
that  ideal  housing  should  not  and  cannot  be  trapped  in  a  preconceived  mold 
lest  it  loses  its  flexibility.  This  attitude  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  continual 
refinement  of  the  process  of  developing  affordable  housing  and  its  policy. 


Contact 

Developer:  Tent  City  Corporation.  Robert  Rush  (262-4103) 
Goody  Clancy  &  Associates.  John  Clancy  (262-2760) 
Dan  Ocasio  (262-5159) 
Jim  Castairs  (722-4300) 
Ken  Krueger  (267-2110) 
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